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A.    DAIRY PRODUCTS

Introduction

Microbial growth in the more perishable dairy products, i.e., pasteurized
milks, condensed milks, ice cream mixes, creams, cottage cheese, and
fermented milks, often results in development of objectionable flavors
and textural changes. Even under conditions of good production, pro-
cessing, distribution, and storage (including care in the home) such changes
are inevitable and may be expected to occur within two to three weeks or
less. However, the high acidity of cottage cheese and fermented milks
and the high heat treatment given to ultrapasteurized milk permits some-
what longer shelf-life. Recognition of the perishability of these products
has led to the common practice of "sell by date" labelling as a means of
alerting distributors and consumers to the products' limited shelf-life. On
the other hand, the relatively stable dairy products, i.e., dried milks,
evaporated milk, sterilized milk, ice cream, ripened cheese, butter, and
sweetened condensed milk, may remain free of microbiologically induced
deterioration for several months or years.

In the early part of this century, health of dairy animals and production,
processing, and distribution practices were often poor. At that time, un-
pasteurized milk was a major vehicle for transmission to humans of dis-
eases such as typhoid, diphtheria, septic sore throat, tuberculosis, and
brucellosis (Bryan, 1983). Recognition of these problems by government
and industry led to a series of recommendations embodied in the Milk
Ordinance of 1924 and an interpretion of these recommendations in the
Code in 1927. This model milk ordinance, now titled the "Grade A Milk
Ordinance" (see below), is an example of the application of the HACCP
system to a major food industry.

Maintenance of the quality and safety of dairy products, which includes
optimum shelf-life, is now a well-accepted industry responsibility and is
a necessity for economic survival in this highly competitive industry.
Furthermore, it has become traditional for the public to expect, if not